The Duke and Duchess of Teck and the Countess of Lonsdale (on right) at the Quorn Point-to-Point Races at Little Belvoir, Melton Mowbray. 
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PROMINENT PERSONALITIES PHOTOGRAPHED AT A POINT-TO-POINT 


Although 
the weather was unpronitious and the mud awful there was a big company in attendance 
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Manager, Mr. GeorGE EDWARDES. 
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THE QUORN HUNT POINT-TO-POINT 


Sporting Society Struggling in a Sea of Mud. 


LORD FREDERICK BLACKWOOD SIR FREDERICK AND LADY FOWKE VISCOUNTESS GALWAY (ON RIGHT) 


And Lady Violet Manners face the photographer Two well-known hunting and racing enthusiasts Watching her son mounting his horse for the 
during an interval in the racing in the shires 1st Life Guards’ race 


MRS. FORESTER, WIFE OF CAPTAIN FORESTER LORD ROBERT MANNERS AND MISS HWFA WILLIAMS 
The popular master of the Quorn, who entertained a large party for the Literally ploughing their way through the slush to witness the start of 
Quorn Point-to-Point Meeting the Ist Life Guards’ steeplechase 
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LADY ELLIOTT 


And Miss Edna Stevenson, 


The Artistic Event of the Week. 


“Lhe 


host of well-known people in the 
social and artistic worlds. The 
amount of jewellery to be seen was 
almost equal to the first night at 
the Opera except that, of course, 
tiaras were not worn. Lady Ripon 
was sitting in the stalls and wore 
a glittering band of. jewels in her 
pretty grey hair. The Duchess of 
Rutland, looking more like a Botti- 
celli picture than ever, was as usual 
the centre of feminine attention. 
Mrs. George West was also among 
the audience, and so were Princess 
Hatzfeldt, Prince Francis of Teck, 
Mr. and Mrs. Bradley-Martin, who 
are becoming indelatigable first- 
nighters, Lady Tennant, Lady Esher, 
and Lady Alington. It was a 
pleasure to listen to the splendid 
enthusiasm which Mr. Galsworthy’s 
impressive modern tragedy, Justice, 
called forth, and it is to be sincerely 
hoped that Mr. Charles Frohman’s 
expensive present to the English play- 
goers will meet with the encourage- 
ment it so amply deserves. 
tt 

In Honour of the Poets. 
“Lhe great banquet to be held in 

April for the living descendants 
of our great poets will be a most 
interesting affair and will bring 
many interesting people together. 
The task of unearthing these direct 
descendants is no easy one. Lady 
Mary Sackville, the president of the 
Poetry Recital Society, who has 
originated the idea, is herself 
descended [rom two poets—Thomas 


daughter of General 
Stevenson, skating on the rink at Montana 


opening of the Duke of York’s 
Repertory Theatre by Mr. Charles 
Frohman was the great artistic event of 
the week, and brought together a whole 


SKATING AT HOME AND ABROAD 
AT PRINCE'S 


Mrs. Greenhough Smith, who won the 
figure-skating championship in 1908 


Sackville Earl of Dorset, a friend of 
Spenser, who wrote “The Induction,” 
and Charles Sackville, the 6th earl, who 
wrote the famous song, ‘‘To All you 
Ladies Now at Hand,” and was the friend 


SIR JOHN THORNYCROFT (ON RIGHT) 


Head of the famous shipbuilders, talking to Dr. Lemon. 
snapshot on the ice at Montana 


2A: 


and patron of Dryden. 
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A FAMOUS AUTHOR AT PLAY 


A recent snapshot at Montana of Mr. Max Pemberton 


(on right) with a friend 


Lady Wentworth 


will be at the dinner as the great-grand- 


daughter of Lord Byron. 


Miss Southey 


aud Mrs. Maud Southey John, the grand- 
daughters of Southey ; Mrs. Rivett-Carnac 


A 


of Saxmundham, a .descendant of 
Crabbe; and Mrs. Rachel Fane de 
Salis of Uxbridge, the descendant of 
Edmund Waller, the poet, will be 
other representatives of the great 
dead. The Duke of Norfolk is 
another guest by right of his descent 
from the poet Earl of Surrey, whom 
Henry VIII. barbarously put to death, 


The London ‘‘ Lion” Hunt. 


“T*he great annual “lion” hunt in 

London will soon begin, and 
this year ambitious hostesses will 
have quite a big selection of “lions” 
to hunt. Towards the end of April 
Mr. Roosevelt will be here. He has 
already sent on a great number of 
his African trophies to our great 
London taxidermist to be “cured” 
and stuffed and will carry them 
back with him to America. Mr. 
Roosevelt knows England well, and 
spent a good deal of his time here 
before he was called to be President 
of the United States. It was here, 
too, that he was married. Another 
“lion” who will be much sought 
after in artistic circles is M. Rodin, 
the greatest sculptor of the present 
day, who is coming over for the ex- 
hibition of the International Society 
of Sculptors, Painters, and En- 
gravers, of which he is president. 
There will be a choice of “lions” 
in the way of great explorers as 
Commander Peary and the Duke 
of the Abruzzi are both to be in this 
country during the season. 
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THE ART OF THE CAMERA. 


Rita Martin 


A NEW PORTRAIT OF THE VISCOUNTESS TIVERTON AND HER SON 


Lady Tiverton’s marriage to the only son of the Earl of Halsbury, who held office as Lord Chancellor of England between the years 1885-1905, was one 
of the prettiest events of the season of 1907. Lady Tiverton was before her marriage a Miss Wallace 
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THE OPENING 


.N_the artistic annals of this country 
February 19 and 21 will surely be 
considered as red-letter days. The 
first of these dates saw the produc- 

tion in this country of Richard Strauss’s 
wonderful opera, Elektra, at Covent Garden 
—a production which only ya few years ago 
would not have been considered amply 
justified until as a novelty it could be 
considered dead; the second will, let us 
hope, become historical for the inaugura- 
tion amid scenes of splendid enthusiasm 
of the Duke of York’s Repertory Theatre. 
If there is anything to regret in these two 
magnificently auspicious prools of the 
artistic development in this country it is 
that, in the former instance, the attraction 
was owing to the genius of a foreign com- 
poser, while the latter enterprise came to 
us from the courage and enthusiasm of an 


PORES, 
Mt: John Gals- 
worthy’s 
new play, Justice, 
was the one chosen 
by Mr. Charles 
Frohman to. in- 
augurate his Re- 
pertory Theatre, 
and the honour 
was as_ splendid 
as it was deserved. 
The rise of this 
dramatist from 
comparative  ob- 
scurity to the 
position of being 
among the fore- 
most of serious 
English = play- 
wrights has been 
as remarkable as 
it has been rapid. 
The production of 
his first play, The 
Silver Box, by 
Messrs. Vedrenne 
and Barker at the 
Court Theatre in 
1906 stamped him 
at once as being 
an intellectual 
power in the 
world of theatres ; 
nor could the com- 
parative failure of 
Joy, which was first 
produced at the Savoy Theatre three years 
ago, dim the promise of his brilliant future. 
Then came his powerful and magnificent 
strike play entitled Strife, w hich Mr. 
Charles Frohman produced last year and 
which is considered on all sides a master- 
piece of dramatic writing. As for his 
latest modern tragedy, Justice, what 
measure of general popularity will be 
meted out to it it is at present too early 
to say, but that it is one of the most 
impressive pieces of stage realism and 
intellectual force which London has seen 
for manya long day will be acknowledged 
by everyone w ho | has the enthusiasm to go 
and see it, 


i te tt 
[ee as a play is an attack upon our 
present legal system—a system which 
rarely manages to deter criminals and in 
many instances even helps to create them. 
The story is the tragedy of a man of weak 
character, a neurotic, but by no means a 
bad man. With average luck he might 
have lived and dieda respectable, happy 
citizen. In any case he was a young 
fellow whom society ought to save rather 
than condemn, much less to punish in- 
exorably, His name is Falder, aud he 


two years’ absence. 


OF 


was twenty-three years of age when he 
had the misfortune to fall in love with a 
young woman a few years his senior, 
whose husband was a drunkard, dissolute, 
and moreover treated her abominably. 
‘They were not guilty lovers these two; 
but he was tortured by the tragedy of her 
married life, and she, in her helplessness 
and terror, turned to him for comlort and 
for pity. 
co) cp i 

At last things arrived at such a pass 

in her married life that even her 
personal saiety seemed in danger, and it 
was then that they conceived the idea of 
fleeing the country and seeking a new and 
happier life in a foreign land. Alas, how- 
ever, to accomplish this necessitated more 
money than it was possible for Falder, as 
the clerk to a firm of lawyers, to gratify. 


CAV. UFF. GIOVANNI GRASSO (IN CENTRE), CAV. A. MUSCO (ON LEFT), 


Three of the principal actors with the Sicilian players who have made a welcome return to London after 
Cav. Grasso's intense acting is again taking London by storm 


And this poverty and the urgency of her 
leaving her husband and his great love 
for her tempted him to take the one fatal 
step. It was so easy to add a “ty” to the 
nine which his employer had written on 
the cheque which he asked him to go to 
the bank to cash. So easy to add a 
“naught” to the nine already there. It 
was all done in four minutes, too, and the 
young clerk hardly knew what he had 
done until le had pushed the cheque over 
the counter at the bank and the cashier 
there was passing over to him the notes 
and the Bold: 
“The crime, of course, is dicovered before 
the two hall-guilty lovers can get 
away, and the young man’s employer 
prosecutes him as an example to others 
equally weak. Alter a trial scene—one of 
the most realistic and superbly stage- 
managed that it is’ possible to imagine— 
he is sentenced to three years’ penal servi- 
tude. The third act shows us in a very 
grim and passionless fashion the soul- 
stultifying system of our prisons and the 
horrors of separate confinement. In this 
scene Mr. John Galsworthy has made his 
purpose all the more impressive by making 
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THE REPERTORY THEATRE. 


the governor of the prison, the chaplain, 
the doctor, and even the warders men of 
kindly disposition and high character. 
Yet these perfectly honest, perlectly 
honourable administrators of justice in- 
flict one of the most terrible of prison 
tortures upon a man whose nervous, 
highly-strung disposition is so ill fitted 
to support it. The silent agony of it is 
shown us in a darkened scene representing 
a prison cell. We see the prisoner at the 
door of his cell—listening, listening; we 
see him slowly pacing up and down, up 
and down, first slowly and wearily and 
then with ‘rapid footsteps and in intense 
excitement. The silent monotony of it 
all is agonising. From time to time he 
stops before the tiny window placed high 
above him whose thick glass hides every 
familiar sight of the world outside. 

‘A am 


tretching out 
his hands 
towards it he sobs 
quietly to himsell, 
then gradually a 
beating sound is 
heard as some 
poor confined 
convict beats 
helplessly = upon 
his door in the 
distance. The 
sound takes hold 
of the prisoner in 
the cell. Vainly 
he tries to conquer 
the temptation, 
knowing that by 
the prison rules it 
is forbidden, but 
gradually, with all 
the hopelessness of 
a caged animal, 
the sound catches 
hold of him, and 
the curtain de- 
scends on him 
beating franti- 
cally upon the 
door. liesiSeea 
terrible scene, one 
of the most poig- 
nantly terrible I 
have ever seen on 
any stage. ‘There 
is nothing thea- 
trical about it, 
nothing overdrawn or illegitimate, but 
it seems to catch one by the throat as it 
were, and it lingers in the mind long alter. 
And it makes one feel guilty as a citizen 
who in his small way has helped to inflict 
such punishment upon a fellow human 
being; one wonders if such cruelty is 
justified. The horror is not in the reality 
from a theatrical point of view but the 
thought that such things are real. 


AND CAV. P. FLORIO 


co % 


Space forbids me to describe the end of 

this modern tragedy. How Valder 
upon his release seeks work, and how the 
world having once condemned him seeks 
to prevent him ever outliving his crime; 
how he finds that the woman for whom 
he has sacrificed his life was not worthy 
the sacrifice; and how, once more falling 
into the hands of the law for not report- 
ing himself during his period of ticket of 
leave, he throws himself out of the window 
of the olfice of his former employer, who 
was considering the project of giving him 
another chance. The acting of Justice by 
the company at the Duke ol York’s Theatre 
is superb aud an honour to the English 
stage. 
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A PERFECT WOMAN NOBLY PLANNED. 


MISS MAUDE ODELL,, WHO MR. SANDOW STATED TO BE THE MOST PERFECTLY-PROPORTIONED 
WOMAN IN THE WORLD 


Miss Odell is appearing with enormous success in vaudeville in the United States 
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Y DEAR OLD UNCLE,—We 
rushed down to Monte Carlo 
again this week; I do so love 
rushing about like that 

only, of course, the train is tiring and 
I feel as if I've had enough shaking 
up and down inside to last me a long 
while. This time, of course, we 
went by the P.L.M., and not by a 
roundabout way, starting from the 
Gare de l'Est; However, that doesn’t 
interest see much, , does it ? 


forgot to tell j you that ahs we 
went south a couple of weeks 
ago I indulged ina most recklessly 
harmless piece of gaiety. You see 
I couldn’t thrust the story of all my 
doings at you in one letter. We 
went to the masked ball at le 
Casino Municipal de Nice, quite a 
crowd of us, and took a large box 
on the first tier to be able to watch 
and also get away from the dancing 
multitude below. You know, dear, 
that every year certain colours are 
chosen by the committee, and you 
can wear nothing but a costume 
made of the two correct shades; 
tant pis, if they don’t suit you, and 
anyway it doesn’t matter as you are 
masked. Last year cornflower blue 
and bright red were really rather 
riotous colours, but this year the 
committee’s taste was far quieter— 
rose pink and black. As I only 
hunted out a costume the same 
afternoon you can imagine that it 
was not elaborate, dear. I was a 
mostsimple pink pierrot with an enor- 
mous black ruff and long black silk 
legs. Don’t be shocked, “uncle, it is 
the correct thing to show one’s ex- 
tremities there, and mine are quite 
presentable; indeed, Bernstein, who 
was suffering there in a pink and 
black domino, said distinctly flatter- 
ing things about them. 
ernstein niece to be very much 
bored with the whole show, but as 
he said that somewhere about midnight 
and yet did not turn up at his hotel in 
Monte Carlo till seven in the morning I 
daresay he became interested in the de- 
corations of the supper-rooms later. I 
quite enjoyed myself; the sight of that 
dense pink and black throng amused me, 
and it was so exciting to wear a mask 
and talk to strange English people. I 
was rather disappointed with myself, 
however, uncle. I tried making Fursy, 
who was down there singing at the Beaux 
Arts with members of his ‘ Boite” from 
Paris, guess who I was. He knew imme- 
diately” because of my accent. Imagine 
my disgust; I thought I hadn’t any 
English accent left and that my French 
is perfect—we only live to be taken down 
in the we) don’t we, dear? 


Beautifar ‘Tadihelmne was there with her 

husband, M. Edwards, millionaire, 
etc., and founder of ‘Le Matin.” She 
was dressed in an absurdiy pretty little 
pink sailor suit with black satin collar 
and cuffs; she won the first prize. Mrs. 
Chapman was also awarded a “ banniére.”’ 
Her costume was extremely collant and 
charming, so was the very youthful boy 
who was her preux chevalier. Emilienne 
d’Alengon and Alec Carter were poudré 
and delightful, beautiful Peri and the 
Princess P. were hidden under protect- 
ingly monkish robes of black and pink ; 
Maurice Ephrussi looked bored, so did a 


As Marguerite in Faust, 


party of Americans who had been trying 
to dance and gave it up in despair, for the 
Nongués, 


crowd was too terrible; the 


Dover Street Studios 


MADAME EDVINA 


‘‘Faust” at Covent Garden two years ago 


composer of the opera, Quo Vadis, was a 
most melancholy pierrot. You see, uncle, 
all these people have seen these bals 


M. CHALIAPINE 


The well-known singer, in the part of Don Quichotte. 
The portrait is reproduced from a drawing by 
M. Chaliapine himself 
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in which part she appeared at the 
Monte Carlo Opera House recently. Madame Edvina is the 
Hon. Mrs. Cecil Edwardes, and made her operatic début in 
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Paris. 


masques so often. I enjoyed it because it 
was my first time; I daresay if I go next 
year I shall be quite as bored as others 
are. By the way, it is a blessing that. 
all our actions in life do not pall after 
the first time. We motored home 
good an’ early, about three a.m. 
& % ait 

I don’t care about the trip alter 

dark though, the road seems 
terribly dangerous all the way; 
rock wall one side, clear drop the 
other. Some people let their 
chauffeur take them along at a 
break-neck speed; they ought to 
be kilt entirely. D’ailleuvs, those 
chauffeurs are the type of old- 
coachman-been-in - the - family - for- 
years and have learnt to drive the 
fire-box ; they don’t really know 
anything about a motor, and are 
nearly as dangerously foolhardy as 
the countless taxi-drivers who are 
taught the little they know in three 
days. This journey down, uncle, 
took us to see the first performance 
of Massenet’s nouvel opera, Don 
Quichotte, book by Henri Cain, who 
is also responsible for La Glu at 
Nice, in which opera Genevieve Vix 
aux beaux yeux bleus has scored such 
an immense success. 


CChaliapine, the great Russian 
singer, was the Knight of the 
Long Countenance, and Lucy Arbell, 
Dulcinée. Chaliapine is wonderlul 
and adorable, uncle. He really acts. 
Do you know many singers’ who 
act? I don’t. His make-up, his 
dressing, and his acting of the part 
would give him the title of the 
greatest actor of his day, and then, 
pardessus le marché, he has a wouder- 
ful voice. Off the stage he is a 
great child. Imagine a 6-[t.-3-in. 
giant with blue eyes and fair hair 
who draws on the table cloth when 
he finds a dinner party too lengthy. 
te % 
The first performance of Don Ouichotte was 
held at the Casinosimultaneously with 
a Grande Téte de Charité. (Roll the r’s 
please.) We were plagued by young per- 
sons in their Sunday best adorned with 
festoons of tricolor ribbon who sold pro- 
grammes and flowers and fought over you 
and sold you lottery tickets. I was weak 
enough to buy a few, but I don’t suppose 
I've won the diamond pendant ; after all, 
I ought to have looked at the winning 
number—I quite forgot. The Prince 
of Monaco most graciously came to 
the Opera with all his court in fine array, 
and just as we were comfortably settled we 
liad to jump up because they played the 
Monegasque national anthem when he 
entered. Then they played the “ Mar- 
seillaise,” and when I was expecting “ God 
Save the King” to follow we had to sit 
down because the Curtain one UD. 


a 


oo 


adame Edvina, the charming and beau- 
tiful English cantatrice (et femme du 
monde, mon chery), who made her debut at 
Covent Garden last year, has been drawing 
crowds to the Monte Carlo Opera House to 
hear her in Otello; she is quite perfect, and 
her voice is exquisite quant au reste. Here is 
a photo, mon oncle chévi, you can judge for 
yourself: Ye gods and little fishes! Here’s 
a sunbeam, the first I’ve seen in Paris for 
eek I must rush out at once and enjoy 
it. My hat, my furs! Quick! No time 
for salaams, uncle. Good-bye.—PrisciLLa. 
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THE OPENING OF PARLIAMENT 


Peeresses and Others Leaving the House After the Ceremony. 


“A PROUD MOTHER OF A POLITICAL PRODIGY” 


In the centre of the group is seen Mrs. Cornwallis-West, who was present as the mother of Mr. Churchill. On the left is the Duke of Roxburghe, and on 
the right is Lord Craven 


IN THE PORCH MRS. ASQUITH LORD VALENTIA 


In the centre of group is seen Lady Blanche Conyngham Leaving the House of Lords With hs two daughters on their way to the House of Lords 


The ceremonial opening of the new Parliament by the King was attended by the usual picturesque ceremonies and altogether was a scene of great 

brilliancy. The Prince and Princess of Wales, Prince and Princess Henry of Prussia, and Princess Henry ot Battenberg, who were present, proceeded 

to Westminster in advance of the King and Queen. The Prince and Princess of Wales, who had a little process.on of their own, were warmly greeted 
by the assembled crowds 
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By Plhilip 


Tattlings IRAVICLrA ¢ Whiteway. 


WAS at a big dance 
the other night at 
Cannes and happened 
to be standing near a 

couple who had just been 
introduced. Her name was 
Myrin. He said, “I have 
just been ad-Myrin you.” 

She: ‘ You horrid little 
Cockney !” 

I happened to be at the 
Hermitage at Monte Carlo 
the other day when I en- 
countered M. Giroix, the 
proprietor of that palatial 
establishment, who was in 
the seventh heaven of de- 
light because lis Ho6tel 
Mirabeau at Paris was 
free from flood water. For 
another reason he was 
almost in tears, this because 
it seems that the Bradley- 
Martins, owing to Mrs. 
Bradley - Martin’s — health, 
together with their daughter 
and son-in-law, Lord and 
Lady Craven, will not pay 
their annual visit to the 
Hermitage. One of the 
most popular visitors to 
the principality, Lady 
Nicholson, is spending the 
winter at the Hermitage; 
Mr. Shannon, R.A., and 
Mrs. Shannon are also at 
this first-flight, gilt-edged 
house. 

The Hon. Mrs. Newen- 
ham and her niece, the 
Hon. Mrs. Cecil Edwardes, 
have arrived at the Hotel 
de Paris. Mrs. Edwardes is 
perhaps better known as 
Madame Edvina, wlio made 
her début in Faust at Covent 
Garden two years ago. 

Madame Edvina has 
been engaged as one of the 
principal singers at the 
Monte Carlo Opera House 
this season, and made her 


AN RNR gt i, 


THE PRINCESS BERNARD OF SAXE-MEININGEN 


The sister of the German Emperor. A recent snapshot at Nice 


in a lifetime, and soon she 
had nearly £6,000. 

She then strolled across 
to the Café de Paris to 
give a royal supper to a 
group of her friends, and 
then someone advised 
Jeanne to put her winnings 
into real estate. 

‘The consequence was 
that the whole party 
flocked into an agent’s 
office next morning, and 
Jeanne paid a deposit and 
became the proud owner of 
a piece of land near the 
Splendid Hotel. 

It then became the 
standing joke to ask Jeanne 
when she was going to 
build her villa. 

This purchase did not 
bring any increase of pro- 
sperity to the poor girl, and 
she was soon compelled to 
unload at a loss. 

M. Gauthier - Villars, 
better known as “‘ Willy,” 
whose “Claudine” novels 
are so well beloved by 
Enelish readers of French 
yellow-backs, has been a 
frequent visitor to the rooms 
of late, and. so’ has Sir 
Thomas Dewar. 

It seems that some 
people are endowed with 
what is popularly known 
as “luck.” I make this 
remark alter watching an 
Englishman who for the 
last three weeks has come 
regularly over from Nice 
every afternoon with a 
view to spending a few 
hours in the rooms. He 
invariably selects a chair 
at the same table, and whilst 
other players round him 
have lost heavily he has 
never once for the last three 
weeks risen a loser. He 1s 


first appearance in Otello on the 15th ult., jewellers en voute to pawn’a diamond ring, — evidently a person with a very cool head 
when she sang beautifully and received a — onwhuichshe raised £8, and strolled intothe — and a will of iron, for if he finds that four 
trente-et-quarante room. Alter a little or five successive spins are against him he 
One of the few big winners this season careful play she managed to double her leaves the Casino for that day. 


great ovation from the crowded house. 


at the Casino left the dominions of Prince capital and then began to gamble seriously. 
Albert the other day with a sum in hard 


This lucky person was asked to ex- 
She happened to strike one of those plain his system. “I maintain,” he said, 


cash equivalent to £10,000 ; in addition marvellous runs which occur perhaps once “that for anybody who knows how to 


to this he has become 
the owner, so the story 
says, of a charming 
little villa, lor which 
he planked down some 
£6,000. This purchase 
ofa villa out of win- 
mings brings to my 
memory a story I once 
read in a local paper, 
the truth of which the 
editor vouched for. A 
well-known Parisian 
demi-mondaine, reputed 
to be one of the most 
reckless as well as one 
of the most lucky gam- 
blers in the Casino, 
one evening lost all 
her cash at roulette, a 
not unheard - of ex- 
perience by the way. 
The following day 
she crawled down to 
the rooms, dropping 
into one of the many 


DONKEY POLO’ AT CANNES 


One of the most amusing items of the recent gymkhana was the donkey polo contest. 
left to right the names are: Count Laborde, Baron de St. Marc, Captain Jaubert, and Captain 


Mitchel 
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play it 1s impossible 
to lose at roulette, but 
in order to win the 
closest attention 1s re- 
quired. I keep a care- 
ful record of all the 
numbers that have 
come out, and when 
[ find that a number 
has failed to come out 
for fifteen or sixteen 
times I back it witha 
single piece, and my 
experience is that it 
invariably turns up at 
the end of four or five 
spins. Then, again, | 
never play against a 
colour. If-.I have 
backed rouge two or 
three times and win 
and then black turns 
up I transfer my 
allegiance to the latter 
colour and follow it 
until it changes again.” 
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THe CAMERA IN SOCIETY. 


Latlie, Charles 


A NEW PORTRAIT OF MRS. R. BLANCHETT-RENNIE 


A charming hostess who entertains largely in London and at her delightful country home in Essex 
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BY 
RICHARD 
KING. 
A New Way Out of It. 
HE heroine of Miss Victoria Cross’s 


latest effusion, “The Eternal 
Fires” (Werner Laurie), was cer- 
tainly right when she thought 


that “in all the world there would not be 
a single being who would believe her 
story or listen to her fora moment.” For 
when a beautiful young girl is engaged 
to be married, and for the last two years 
“has been thinking and dreaming of love,’ 
suddenly announces that she has been 
made a mother by Apollo the odds are 
that, when you have sufficiently recovered 
from your first hearty laugh at such a 
tarradiddle, you hasten the wedding 
ceremony as quickly as possible and 
suggest the Farthest of Far 
Easts for a lengthiest of lengthy 
honeymoons. 


A Tawdry Paradise. 
Ore might even have believed 
the Apollo tale more had 
not this victim of an amorous 
deity painted such a _ very 
prosaic Parnassus. Of course 
we heard a good deal of this 
sort of thing: ‘ Dominated, 
_ subjugated, permeated through 
and through by joy, by the 
most exquisite pleasure that 
went thrilling along every vein, 
through every tiny nerve and 
fibre, till all her. being was 
beating, pulsating with it, as 
the troubled air of an enclosed 
space beats and throbs with the 
reverberatious of loud music” 
—ol course, we had all that— 
but the impression left at the 
end of all this somewhat dreary 
verbosity is that the home of 
Apollo resembles more than 


anything else the glittering 
flamboyancy of a pantomime 


transformation scene. 


The Pity of It. 
[ rene is the name of Miss 
Victoria Cross’s heroine, 
and she is a pupil teacher in 
a boarding school (we always 
have heard fearful stories con- 
cerning those institutions), and 
she is engaged to be married 
to one Stephen, a young fellow 
far more interested in furniture 
catalogues than in “ pulsating 
passionate thrills.” The commonplaceness 
of this gentleman is a pity, as had he been 
more really and truly ethereal Irene would 
not have been obliged to drag poor Apollo 
into her passionate imaginings. 


The Real Cause. 


[t was the sight of the connubial chamber, 

however, which first upset Irene about 
her marriage with Stephen. His kiss, it is 
true, had sent “thrills of cold disgust and 
shocks of electricity’? through her, but 
it was the sight of the bedroom which 
clinched the matter as it were, “ for to one 
who had seen the couches of gods and 
slept in a divine embrace this room and 
the suggestions it offered seemed strange 
indeed.” ‘‘ You’ve got some other fellow,” 
cried the disappointed Stephen in a 
manner hardly to be considered exactly 
respectful when speaking of so lofty an 


amoureux. Irene naturally resents it. “I 
shall 20 up to London,” she informs him, 
“and ‘keep myself by some literary work.” 
By the way, don’t you simply love those 
heroines who decide on coming up to town 
and live by their pen or by their music? 
It all sounds so deliciously easv—on paper. 
In this instance, however, the rejected 
lover tells her that if she goes to London 
she'll ‘‘ starve or go on the streets.”’ This, 
of course, makes Irene more angry than 
ever, so with her “eyes alight and ablaze 
with indignation” she cries, ‘“‘I will not 
stay here to hear your abominable insults. 

Let me pass.” And he does. 


The Affianced of a God in London. 

Heppily for Irene, however, the Apollo 
affair taught her something. She 

had become through her lover's divine 


A NEW PORTRAIT OF ANDERS ZORN 


The famous Swedish sculptor and painter, whose fiftieth birthday was 
celebrated recently. On the opposite page we reproduce one of Anders 


Zorn’s fine life-studies 


influence an equally divine poet. But like 
so many divine poets the prosaic Londoner 
heard her ennobling muse unmoved. For 
the rest, she informed the world that she 
was a married woman. ‘That tale, of 
course, kept the young men in their places. 
This, however, was particularly hard on 
one Edgar, an artist who painted “ Sun- 
rises’? and “Sunsets.” He had fallen 
deeply in love with her, and it was only 
natural then that he dreaded the idea of 
her sitting to a celebrated artist as a 
model. As it turned out, too, his terror 
on her behalf was right. Irene had really 
no end of atime with Art, and if she had 
not been the aflianced bride of a god 
Heaven knows what might have happened 
toher. Unlortunately, though Apollo was 
a really perfect lover, he was a most im- 
provident father. Moreover, he was most 
inconsiderate. When Irene sought to pro- 
vide for his child by passing a holiday 


Qo 


with a young man whose “ black hair and 
vivid smile’ could have bought her, even 
without his millions, he suddenly strikes the 
poor fellow dead when he had got to the 
height of his passion, causes the. yacht to 
take lire, and makes Irene feel “her body 
dissolve and drop from her as the flames 
tore it and her limbs away as we tear off 
a garment.’ And so the book ends, for of 
the heroine at any rate there remains no- 


thing very much for it to go on with; 
while as for the rest, the artist kills him- 


self, and the fate of others in this hila- 
rious company is not of the least interest 
to eu: 


ae 


By No Means the Authoress's Best. 
he Eternal Fires” has a few fine 
moments, but it has many lengthy 
of unutterable dulness. Miss 
Victoria Cross has written one 
or two highly interesting if 
somewhat lurid novels, but her 
latest effusion will, I fear, not 
increase her reputation over 
much. As a description of a 
certain type of feminine tem- 
perament it is fairly effective, 
but I cannot for the life of me 
see wliy she wanted to drag in 
poor Apollo. However, with 
a sense of humour and a not 
too acute sense of propriety, 
most readers will find plenty 
of food for laugliter in this 
absurd dabbling in dinginess 
and divinities. 


periods 


Thoughts from ‘‘ The Eternal 
Fires.” 
f man would but listen more 
to his instincts and less to 
lis silly reason he would more 
often find the way to truth.” 

“How is it that the human 
being plays his cards so badly 
in the game ol life that he gets 
so little out of it?” 

‘There is no creative genius 
that has not divinity for its 
source.” 

“A man’s mind is generally 
slower, heavier, than a woman’s, 
and it cannot easily follow 
her leaping intellect in all its 
vagaries.” 

‘“A woman seldom counts 
the money cost of anything 
when her deepest feelings are 
concerned.” 


Worlds and their Evolution. 
book of extraordinary interest is Pro- 
fessor Percival Lowell’s new astro- 
nomical work, “The Evolution of 
Worlds” (Macmillan). The substance of 
the book was originally written and pre- 
sented in a university course of lectures 
before the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, and it deals with the various 
stages in the birth and development of the 
solar systems. Writing of the myriads of 
orbs, among which the number of self- 
conlessed denizens of space form but a 
fraction, he says, “‘ Quite as near, and per- 
haps much nearer, are orbs of which most 
of us have no suspicion. Unimpressing 
our senses, and therefore ignored by our 
minds, bodies people it which, except for 
rare occurrences, remain for ever invisible. 
For dark stars in countless numbers course 
hither and thither throughout the universe 
at speeds as stupendous as the lucent ones 


(Continued on p, 224) 
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AN EXAMPLE OF THE ART OF ANDERS ZORN 


The Famous Swedish Sculptor and Painter, who Recently Celebrated 
his Fiftieth Birthday. 


** DALKARLIAGIRLS ” 


Although perhaps the work of Anders Zorn, the famous Swedish painter—who, by the by, is also an etcher and sculptor of more than ordinary merit—is 

not a familiar one to English readers there can be no gainsaying the fact that his art, as exemplified by the reproduction above, is of a very high order. 

The vigour and brilliancy of his portraits and the superb modelling of his life studies are remarkable. As a sculptor Zorn is unfettered by tradition and 
follows a method. wholly his own, which makes all his work instinct with life 
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WIT SILENT FRIENDS—continued. 


themselves.” A possible collision with 
one of these invisible bodies would mean 
the absolute end of this world as far as 
the inhabitants of it are concerned, and it 
is comforting to read further on that “ Not 
only may each of us rest content in the 
thought that he will die from causes of his 
own choosing or neglect, but the earth 
herself will cease to be a possible abode of 
life, even the sun will have become cold 
and dark and dead so long:belore that day 
arrives that when the final shock shall 
come it will be quite ready for another 
resurrection.” The book should most 
certainly be read by everyone interested in 
a particularly fascinating branch of astro- 
nomical science, and it is written and 
explained in such a way -that a certain 
previous knowledge is almost unnecessary. 
A more suggestive volume on the-birth, 
life, and death of worlds has surely not 
been published for.some considerable time. 


Thoughts from ‘‘ The Evolution of Worlds.” 
“Tf we knew more we should not deem 
ourselves nearly so unique.” 

“That stale intellectual bread is 
deemed better lor the digestion of the 
young is one reason why it often seems to 
them so dry.” 

“Sight is 
divine.” 

“ Nothing that begins but comes to an 
end at last.” 

“Time opens to us as space expands.” 


human; insight seems 
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A Most Delightful Book. 
Gomeone—I do not at this moment re- 

collect who—has said that every 
man could be the author of at least one 
enthralling story—the story of his own 
life. This has been done by Mr. Nicholas 
Worth, who in an autobiographical 
novel called ‘The Southerner” 
(Heinemann) has written one ol! the 
most fascinating books of personal 
experiences which has been pub- 
lished since Mr. Edmund _ Gosse 
wrote his delightful and interesting 
“Father and Son.” The chief 
interest of “ The Southerner” does 
not lie in the excitement of its 
incidents but rather in the charm 
of its descriptions of American life 
during the Civil War and its quaint 
pictures of American people and 
customs of those days. It is all so 
vividly told, so pathetically and yet 
at times so humorously expressed, 
that one reads on and on from page 
to page as if one were indeed really 
listening to the stories from the 
mouths of the chief actors. them- 
selves. If every novel-writer would 
be content, like Mr. Nicholas Worth, 
to chronicle his own. life, how very 
much more enthralling the majority 
of books would be. “The South- 
erner”’ will make a great appeal to 
anyone interested in reality as apart 
from fictional romance. It is a book 
to read and.enjoy. 


’ 


te 


Thoughts from ‘“‘ The Southerner.” 
““*)*he cheapness of soldiers’ jJives 
is the basis of all war.” 

“Nobody tells the whole truth 
about institutions. ‘They prefer to 
accept traditions and to repeat 
respectful formulas.” 

“Some people speak of God as if 
they managed the world for him.” 


“Unless you know the universe you 
are pardonable for thinking that the 
centre of it is where you stand.” 


Leon 
MR. JOHN GALSWORTHY 
The well-known author and playwright, whose 
modern tragedy, ‘‘ Justice,” was produced with 
much success last week at the Duke of York’s 
Repertory Theatre 


“The way of saints who fail to take 
everyday facts into account is still a hard 
3 
way. 


oN 
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“What a medley of experiences 
go to make a man.” 


From “ Puck" 


THE SOCIAL STRUGGLE 
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“How far we sometimes travel on a 
little journey.” 

“Full hearts tell the deepest emotions 
by talk of most trivial things.” 

“We fulfil our destiny by falling into 
the endless line that Nature devises.” 

“It shows a bad perspective to take 
oneself too sombrely in a world so full of 
bright colours.” 

For a Deserving Charity. 

little book which every dog-lover 

should make an effort to possess is 
“Hero Dogs: the Story of the Brother- 
hood” (Madgwick, Houston), by Mrs. de 
Courcy Laffan. It contains a little history 
of all those dogs who in their noble 
canine way have done really great deeds, 
and the portrait of each of these heroes is 
prefixed. The whole provides a dainty 
volume of the utmost interest to every 
dog-lover, and should materially help the 
Animals’ Hospital, Hugh Street, Eccleston 
Square, and the Home of Rest for Horses, 
for which it is so generously being sold. 

a * 

The Little God of Love. 
Apart from some of the illustrations by 

the Lady Hylton which give to the 
little God of Love the eyes of a cat, “ The 
Book of Cupid: an Anthology from the 
English Poets’? (Constable), is a dainty 
volume of dainty verses culled from all 
sources. Moreover, it possesses thle advan- 
tage of a delightful preface from the pen 
of Mr. Henry Newbolt. “It would be 
easy,’ he writes, “ upon a superficial view 
to judge the whole series by its weakest 
example and condemn all Cupids because 
some of them are tedious and trite. In 
the nurseries of the dull you will be like 
enough to find dull children, even the 
offspring of genius are not invariably 
distinguished, but this flock of our 
English-born Cupids, if they are 
looked over with a sympathetic eye, 
will be found to include a number 
of pretty little creatures, others less. 
beautiful perhaps but extremely 
elegant and well-bred, and here and 
there a child with the great air and 
character of some famous father in 
every movement.” Indeed, the book 
contains many exquisite little pieces, 
while the many illustrations— except 
for those representing the little god 
in: full face, which have the fault 
above referred to—are in every way 
most charming. 
Books to Read. 

HE Hanppook To Keramics. By 

William Chaflers. (Gibbons.) 

Ancient AnGiinG Autuors. By 
W. J. Turrell.. (Gurney and Jackson.) 

Ciuss: a List of over. 3,000 
Clubs Frequented by the English 
in All Parts of the World. Edited 
by Ec Cy Austen heioh; =oNTCAY 
(Spottiswwoode.) 

ScoutinG Games. 
General Sir R. 
(Pearson.) 

ROLLER SKATING. 
Davidson. (Pearson.) 

SCANDINAVIAN WiInTER HEALTH 
Resorts. By T.N. Kelynack, M.D. 
(St. Catherine Press.) 


By Lieut.- 


Baden - Powell. 


By Professor 


MontTus oF THE YEAR. By the 
Rey. Pemberton Lloyd.  (Colling- 
ridge.) 

Tue Human Coswes. By B. L. 


Putnam Weale. (Afacmillan.) 
Tue Autocar Roap Book. Vol. I. 
South of the Thames. (Aethuen.) 
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A. CLOSE TIME. By George Belcher. 


‘“Waiter, this fish isn’t fresh” ‘Oh yes, sir; it’s quite fresh, sir—for the time of year, sir” 
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THE SEARCHLIGHT SOCIETY 
No. XCV.—Miss Christabel Pankhurst. 


Our Open Letter. 


EAR MADAM,—We should all 
have the courage of our opinions, 
and at the risk of being thought 
strong-minded I will at once 

avow that I am in favour of votes for 
women, and this being so, of course, take 
an interest in your charming self, whom I 
consider as the flower of the flock among 
the much-abused Suffragettes. But for 
the moment I will keep off politics and 
stick to the subject of yourself and your 
life history. 

Birthdays are pleasant—at least, as 
long as we are young—so yours need be 
no secret. You date from September 22, 
1880, and the fact that you are a 
September bird reminds me_ that 
your special stone is the chrysolite. 
By the way, this pretty pale-green 
gem is thrice-named as it is also 
known as an olivine, and then again 
asa peridot. It is found in Egypt, 
Brazil, Mexico, and Arizona, and is 
an ancient stone which was even 
mentioned in the writings of Pliny, 
but my love for jewel-lore must not 
keep me off the subject under dis- 
cussion. Well, as we may guess, 
you were a smart, clever child, and 
even then acute and pushful. You 
had a home, education until you 
were thirteen and as a small girl 
edited a paper called ‘“‘ Home News.” 
In this, as it happens, you had an 
aristocrat as a companion, for Lady 
Clementine Waring, when Lady 
Clementine Hay, edited a paper 
known as “ City Sparrows.” And 
she, too, belongs to the Liberal party, 
so Radical opinions seem to breed 
a race of child editors. 

As you grew older your parents 
wisely thought that you ought to 
see more of the world and learn to 
fight the battle of life in a big 
boarding school. So you were first 
packed off to Southport and later 
on to Manchester High School. I 
only wish I knew a few of your 
experiences there, for—to use an 
Americanism —I would bet my 
bottom dollar that some of them 
would be vastly amusing. Well, 
after a time your parents were not 
content with English teaching but 
did the modern trick and sent their smart 
girl to school on the Continent. In your 
case not Dresden or Munich but Switzer- 
land, which I suppose means Zurich. How 
long you stayed there is not known, but 
about this time came a sad event—the 
death of your father. 

Now in these letters I never wish to 
hurt the feelings of those I address, but 
all the same will state the fact that after 
this loss you helped your mother to earn 
your joint living. To my mind this was 
most creditable, and at any rate to be 
taught by poverty is one of our most 
valuable experiences, for work is one of 
the best things in life and helps to give 
us useful lessons, among which are pati- 
ence, prudence, and the uses of oppor- 
tunity. Perhaps if you had lacked this 
you might not be the conspicuous figure 
that you are at the present moment. 

Well, your next move was to join the 
I.L.P., which my book of abbreviations 
teaches me to know as the Independent 
Labour Party. Then at about the same 
time you started work for the Suffragette 
movement. It seems that at first this took 
the form of sending up resolutions to the 
LL.P. conference and getting them carried 


in main by your own exertions. In 1go1 
you became a member of the North of 
England Society for Women’s Suffrage 
and also of the committee of the Women’s 
I.U. Council in Manchester. Then Novem- 
ber, 1903, seems a marked moment in your 
career as it was then that vou formed the 
Women’s Social and Political Union and 
carried resolutions on the women’s sullrage 
question in trade councils all over the 
country. This was a great achievement, 
but in real truth before you were twenty 
you were a recognised leader of our mighty 
movement. 

And besides all this you had other 


MISS CHRISTABEL PANKHURST 


thoughts and ambitions. In 1go4 you 
aimed at becoming a modern Portia and 
applied to be admitted as a student at 
Lincoln’s Inn. Lawyers are hard men 
and you were refused, upon which you 
spoke at the Union Society of London, the 
well-known legal debating society, on the 
question of the admission of women to 
the English Bar, and your neat array of 
facts and your eloquence carried the 
society with you and you were bracketed 
at the head of the list with one man—no 
mean triumph that over our hereditary 
oppressors (we use these expressions, but 
most of us women have a warm corner in 
our hearts for mankind in general)—and in 
a sense you scored, for in 1905 you gained 
the prize for international law at Victoria 
University, Owens College, Manchester. 
In 1g06 you took your LL.B. and obtained 
honours. . 

Now, as a candid friend, I must put in 
a few protests. Am I not right in thinking 
that you were the originator of the mili- 
tant tactics? As for me lam no believer 
in this line of conduct. Power through 
repose is a good watchword; noise never 
pays, and silent methods are in the end 
the strongest. And surely we have been 
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taught that there is something sacred 
about a Cabinet Minister’s hat and a 
policeman’s helmet. Then nothing kills 
like ridicule, and the style of dress and the 
manners of some Suflragettes have lent 
themselves well to the art of the cartoonist. 
We must look out that we do not put back 
the hands of the clock and delay the day 
of our freedom to some indefinite future. 

Now for a word on your prison adven- 
tures. You were first arrested for inter- 
rupting Sir Edward Grey’s meeting in 
Manchester in October, 1905. The fact is 
you insisted on making a protest when the 
questions put to him on the subject of his 
party’s attitude to women’s suffrage 
remained unanswered. There I do 
not blame you, for our Radical 
friends seldom have the courage of 
their opinions. “So you went to 
prison for a week but were wise 
and ate, so we heard no loathsome 
tales of forcible feeding. And you 
took an active part in an election at 
Cockermouth, for which reason an 
attempt was made to expel you 
from the I.L.P. at Manchester. Our 
former friends often turn against us, 
do they not? Then you had a second 
term of imprisonment in February, 
1907, for leading a deputation to the 
House of Commons; in fact, you 
were sent to “quod” for a fortnight. 
However, you have won hands down, 
for you are now a power in the 
cause, also one of our most popular 
platform speakers, and—best of all 
—you have seen the women’s suffrage 
movement grow from a small group 
of eager workers in Manchester to its 
present national dimensions. 

Now I who am always frivolous 
must turn to more mundane matters. 
In appearance you are more than 
rather pretty, have a round face, soft 
brown hair, brown eyes, a clear skin, 
with a bright colour, and a slight 
and supple figure. ,Your hair is often 
in artistic disarray, and you seem to 
be a bit indifferent to dressmakers. 
But sometimes you wear good 
clothes, and are apt to rise to the 
occasion when you speak on public 
platforms. The previous part of 
my letter shows that you live a 
life of storm and stress and have little 
or no time for a round of idle amuse- 
ments; but your friends say that you 
love dancing and are intensely fond 
of animals. You are always ready to 
valse or to dance the kitchen lancers, 
and are much to the fore at Christmas 
parties. And you have a great love for 
dogs and horses, especially for the former, 
and someone told me a story in this rela- 
tion. You had had a new pet given you, 
I fancy a sheepdog, and shortly after a 
friend met you in the street and asked 
alter the favourite. But, alas! in the 
interval the poor dog had died, and you 
answered your friend’s inquiries with an 
outburst of weeping. This may not sound 
much, but it shows that you were human, 
and if a woman comes out into public life 
we are too apt to think that she has 
neither a heart nor any sort of feminine 
instincts. And your love of life and of 
dancing also gives one a pleasant impres- 
sion. Well, as I said before, | am inte- 
rested in the cause, and wish you every 
success. —I am, madam, your sincere 
admirer, CANDIDA. 


NEXT WEEK, THE DUCHESS OF LEEDS 
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A REFRESHMENT INN-TERVAL. By A. E. Horne. 
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Motorist (who has over-lubricated at wayside inn): ‘Ish confounded car sheems devilish stiff to start 
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Reforming Peers 


’ before being allowed to take his seat as a 


T is not easy for an obscure commoner 
like myself to enter into the feelings 
of a peer of the realm, but I can 
imagine that a considerable amount 

of indignation is displayed at many a 
noble breakfast table when the morning 
paper is opened in these unsettling days. 
I make no allusion to the irreverent criti- 
cisms indulged in by those who have no 
reverence for our old institutions. It is 
rather to the proposals made by so-called 
friends to which I direct my attention. 
Possibly some members of the aristocracy 
secretly yearn for those other days in 
which such a discussion would be ended 
by a blow from a battleaxe or a prod 
with a lance. 
i i ut 

The Limit. 

he other day I saw the calm 

suggestion that in future 
no peer should be allowed to 
sit in the House of Lords until 
he had completed his forty- 
ninth year. The cool malignity 
of this proposal will be apparent 
to all who remember that not 
long ago a scientist advocated 
the disposal, by smothering or 
otherwise, of all men at the 
age of forty, and it must be 
obvious. also that if once we 
admit tests and restrictions of 
this sort others will be advo- 
cated. Thus it may be enacted 
that no man who is less than 
6 ft. in height and whose chest 
measurement does not reach 
a prescribed standard will be 
accepted. 

* at at 
A Weighty Question. 
“T*hen, of course, there is a 

danger of some required 
weight being fixed by law, and 
we might have the melancholy 
spectacle of some noble lord 
being weighed in the balances 
and found wanting. Somehow 
or other weight and wisdom 
have generally been associated 
in the popular mind. There is 
a certain dignity imparted by 
ample girth ; hence the reverence 
inspired by aldermen. There 
may be no logical defence for 
the suggestion, but I think that 
a duke should weigh more than a baron. 
Of course I am well aware that Isaac 
Watts has taught that 

The mind's the standard of the man, 
‘but though Dr. Watts was a very  esti- 
mable person it is well known that he was 
a little fellow, and thus his opinion may 
be warped on this subject. 


Strong Men. 
Ageia it is generally admitted that 
originally the peers became peers 
because of their physical strength. In the 
‘great and glorious days of old when a 
peer wanted anything he took it, or ‘‘con- 
veyed”’ it as some would say, and this 
‘certainly proves that in those times noble 
lords had to keep fit or they would stand 
a poor chance of keeping anything else. 
Now if once we begin establishing tests 
for admission to the second chamber 
there are sure to be some reformers who 
will require a peer to do something in the 
way of weight-lifting or to makea certain 
impression on a try-your-strength machine 


privileged legislator. 


Adding Outsiders. 
elormers who are supposed to be 
friendly are also drawing up surpris- 
ing lists of people whom they wish to add 
to the membership of the House in question. 
These lists are made up chiefly of speci- 
mens of that most afflicting type—the 
generally - respected man. Certain lord 


mayors, a number of prominent colonials 
(perhaps I ought to say distinguished 
fellow subjects from our dominions beyond 
the seas), ministers of religion of all sorts, 


The youngest daughter of Lord Ribblesdale 


leading professional meu, and many others 
are all mentioned in this connection. The 
result would certainly be picturesque, and 
the consequences might be exciting when 
any theological topic was discussed. But 
Ican imagine a peer of the old school 
groaning at the prospect and crying aloud, 
“What next?” 


A Possible List. 
have heard during the last few days all 
sorts of names proposed as_ possible 
co-opted peers. Not afew reformers fancy 
Mr. Sandow as one whose presence would 
exercise a good influence. Others who 
have more sympathy with the intellectual 
side of life are of opinion that the Poet 
Laureate shouid certainly be included. 
Sport has done much to make the British 
[Empire all it is, and so Iam not surprised 
to find that a strong body of opinion sup- 
ports the view that the owner of the Derby 
winner should have a seat on the red 
benches, and some would include the 
successful jockey also. And, of course, 
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By Spencer 
Leigh Hughes. 


football and cricket could not be over- 
iooked, and certainly golf should not be 
unrepresented. James Braid would be 
a welcome addition to our senate, and 
there are others. 


te tt te 


What about Editors? 
he suggestion has been made that a 
certain number of newspaper editors 
should also be included, but here a dif- 
ficulty arises. These gentlemen are all 
distinguished by excessive modesty, so 
much so that it almost amounts to a 
disease, and if a selection were made the 
gentlemen chosen would be certain to 
point out the greater merits of 
other editors who might have 
been overlooked. For instance, 
the editors of penny papers 
would insist that their friends 
the editors of halfpenny papers 
should have the first offer, and 
I am sure that the editors of 
the sixpenny weekly illustrated 
papers, by general consent re- 
cognised as the highest type 
mentally, morally, physically, 
and spiritually would. [Enough 
of this frigid and calculated 
adulation.—Ep. Tarier.] 


te 


New Privileges. 
ome querulous people com- 
plain that the members of 
the House of Lords have too 
many privileges. It is said, | 
know not with how much truth, 
that a peer about to be hanged 
has the right to insist that he 
shall swing on a silken rope 
instead of one of hemp, and if 
this be correct I can understand 
the indignation of an honest 
democrat who has to depend on 
the inferior material. In spite of 
that | have sometimes wondered 
that peers of Parliament do not 
claim some of the privileges 
which the haughty senators of 
Rome demanded and obtained. 
It is well known that these 
gentlemen had a right to front 
seats in the theatre and at the 
public games, and if I were a 
peer | would certainly cheer- 
fully forego that little privilege 
of a silken rope in order to become a 
deadhead of a different sort. 


it a i 


A Difficulty. 
have already referred to the proposal to 
admit prominent men from distant 
parts of the Empire, and this has caused 
some diflerence of opinion in regard to 
one point. I allude to what may be 
called the colour problem. Men who are 
in other respects broadminded do not take 
kindly to the notion of black peers. It 
is a nice point I admit, and some have 
urged with force that the appearance 
of black men on red benches would be 
effective, and would remind some of their 
companions of the phrase, vouge et noir— 
words which might arouse memories. In 
regard to this part of the subject I have 
an open mind, But as the object of the 
reformers appears to be to obtain variety 
and to avoid monotony, if the decision 
were left to me I would admit a certain 
number of black senators in the interests 
of humour and effect. 
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CRIB-CRACKING UP TO DATE. By Philip Baynes. 


Bill Sikes, Captain of the ‘‘ Crib-cracker,” to his mate: Only a couple more of these suburban banks, Jim, and then we can 
get back to supper 
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A FAMOUS AMERICAN CARTOONIST 
Mr. C. R. Macauley. 


F all American cartoonists whose 
work is becoming more and more 
known on this side the one whose 
style most closely resembles that 

of the best British political artists is 
Charles Raymond Macauley of the 
New York “World.” His work 
possesses an elegance and refinement 
which is too often lacking in the 
American cartoon. Two or three 
years ago Mr. Macauley was offered 
by the New York “‘ World” the place 
vacated by the late C. G. Bush— 
then the leading cartoonist of 
America — and he immediately 
proved himself a worthy successor. 
Indeed, it is a question whether 
even Mr. Bush did quite such excel- 
lent work as Mr. Macauley is now 
doing, and certainly his cartoons 
never created greater international 
interest. Mr. Macauley’s work is 
probably well known to every British 
politician for he takes the greatest 
interest in British affairs, and his 
Anglo-American cartoons have done 
much to attract the attention of his 
countrymen to the political situation 
on this side. 
esides supplying six cartoons 
weekly to the editorial page 
of the New York “World” Mr. 
Macauley finds time to illustrate 
such books as Edgar Allan Poe’s 
“Tales of Mystery,’ Stevenson’s 
“Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde,’ Conan 
Doyle’s “Sherlock Holmes,’ and 
works of a similar kind, which have 
a fascination for him. He is also 
the author of several books (which 
he has illustrated), is a musician, 
and an expert at book-binding. 
J'urthermore he takes a considerable 
interest in aviation and hopes soon 
to possess his own aeroplane. 

% co) % 

Tee cartoons reproduced on this and the 

following page—which have been 
chosen as having an Anglo-American 
interest —will show how pow erful, vigorous, 
and keen his work is. He takes a broad 
and comprehensive view of things, is 
optimistic, thoughtful, young in his 
ideas (as opposed to “ old-fashioned- 
ness), free from prejudices, and filled 
with a belief inhuman nature. And 
these qualities are shown in_ his 
cartoons, which are always [ree from 
spite and venom. Hecan, and does, 
make use of a whip at times, but he 
never attacks his subject with scor- 
pions. And in confirmation of this 
it is a curious fact that when a car- 
toon of his has rapped most sharply 
some leading man the subject has 
invariably written’ a polite request 
asking to become the possessor of 
the original, a request which Mr. 
Macauley very seldom refuses. 

cod 


[2 a short interview which the 

writer had with the cartoonist 
in his office on the fourteenth floor 
of the “ World ” building, New York, 
Mr. Macauley gave his. opinion on 
various matters of interest, one being 
the difference between the English 
and the American cartoonist. ‘‘ The 
great difference,’ he said, “is that 
the American depends in a large 
measure upon exaggeration—I might 
almost say brutality — to get ‘his 
effect, while the English cartoonist 


relies more upon cleverness of drawing 
and strength of idea. The English car- 
toonist prefers: using a rapier, making 
while the 
as a rule has a fondness for 


his stroke clean and merciful, 
American 


MR. CHARLES R. MACAULEY 


America’s leading cartoonist, whose work is a special feature 


of the New York ‘‘ World” 


a club or a bludgeon. Tenniel exem- 
plifies in the most forcible way the 


power of dignified and correct drawing. I 
consider that the greatest cartoon ever 
made is his incomparable ‘ Dropping the 
Pilot.’ 


THE GOAL AND THE PRICE 


In this cartoon Mr. Macauley illustrates the heavy toll paid in 
human life in furthering polar exploration. 
Stripes are seen flying at a spot that is supposed to mark the 


Pole 
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The Stars and 


“Vy hat is the difference between a car- 
’  toonist and a comic artist? Well, 
there is a good deal of difference. I sup- 
pose every cartoonist could succeed as a 
comic artist if he wished, but I am very 
sure that every comic artist would 
not make a successful cartoonist. A 
cartoon is a pictorialleader. It tells 
a story of politics, current news, 
philosophy, or scientific progress, 
and I should say that a year’s work 
of a cartoonist ought to embody a 
complete history of that year in 
the most concrete form imaginable. 
Give any clever writer a complete 
set of ‘Punch’ and he ought to be 
able to write a very respectable his- 
tory of England during the years 
covered. Asa historian of the times 
a cartoon should be above suspicion. 
A cartoon should tell a fact in the 
most forceful yet simple manner, and 
the. subject should be oné which 
would: immediately rivet the atten- 
tion of everybody who looks at the 
picture. That is a successful cartoon. 
There ‘is no relation between a car- 
toonist-and a comic artist. The 
cartoonist must be a man who thinks 
and writes and acquaints himself 
with the progress of the world while 
the comic artist need only originate 
ideas that amuse. Good draughts- 
manslup is not essential toa great 
cartoonist—an attribute perhaps but 
not essential. When it is combined 
with all the other qualities which go 
towards making a_ successful car- 
toonist then of course it is admirable. 
Tenniel had all the attributes which 
go to make a great cartoonist. He 
was a great draughtsman and a 
great See 
t t 
we England at the present time has 
better cartoonists than we 
have. Our cartoonists are too much 
inclined to exaggeration and buffoonery. 
The cartoonist can educate the public. It 
is not that the public demands certain 
things but that it accepts the best thing it 
sees. If the public sees a cartoon that is 
admirably drawn it will accept that above 
the more exaggerated. The men 
who are most successful are those 
who are doing the best drawing. 
Our cartoonists, however, are be- 
coming saner, and soon they will 
eschew exaggeration in favour of 


more pelunels work.” 
M« Macruley is a very rapid 
worker and will complete an 
elaborate cartoon within two hours. 
He usually works in the morning, 
and frequently has no idea for a 
cartoon within ten minutes of com- 
mencing his drawing. He is fond 
of introducing fine architectural work 
into his cartoons, which frequently 
adds considerably to the appearance 


ci 


of a picture, asin the case of 
“Rescued” and ‘ Waiting for his 
Cue” (possibly two of his most 


popular works). He is but thirty- 
eight years ol age, yet has crowded 
so much work into his life that he 
has probably made more cartoons 
than many a_ veteran “Punch” 
artist. He has never visited Eng- 
land, yet his illustrations to English 
books are absolutely true to life. 
Last of all he has a veneration for 
“Punch” which has never wavered. 
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In the supposed quest of beauty large a 
sums are often spent on artificial aids 
that for the most part do much more 
harm than good. 


Bt 


But nature’s way is the best, after all; = 
and no cosmetic in the world will accom- ; 
plish as much in promoting natural beauty 
of complexion by natural means as 


PEARS 


which is absolutely pure natural soap of 
the highest quality in every component, 
and possesses those special emollient 
properties which are pre-eminent for 
softening and beautifying the skin—and 
its cost is only 
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Rot SPIRAL 
pole PUTTEES 


* What’s the time? Time for a glass © 
of WOLFE’S SCHNAPPS—the most 4 
wholesome and the purest spirit obtain- 
able; it is not only a most palatable 
stimulant, but is a real health tonic, 
owing to its cleansing action on the 
liver and kidneys, and other organs. 
A glass of Wolfe’s Schnapps before 

meals is an unfailing appetiser; 3 

it is a refreshing drink and pick- 4 
me-up at all times, and superior Z 
in every way to ordinary F 


gin. 
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~ Fox’s Puttees 
THE BEST LEG-WEAR FOR 


~ Bobsleighing 
Ski-ing, Climbing, Walking, Golfing, 
Shooting, Cycling or Motoring. 


Shaped to wind on spirally from Ankle 


to Knee without any turns or twists. 
Made in various qualities and colours. 
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For Ladiesand Children.—Light Weight, with spats7/6 per pair 
(detachable 1/- extra). Without Spats, 5/- per pair. Send 
size of boot. 

For Men.—With Spats, from 10/6 to 12/- per pair (detachable 
1/- extra). (/fdetachable required please send size of 
boot), Without Spats, from 6/- to 7/6 per pair. 

PATENTEES AND SOLE MANUFACTURERS ¢ 

FOX BROS. @ Co., Ltd. [Dept. L] 

Wellington, Somerset. 


Agents for the United States: BALE & MANLEY, 
260 and 266, West Broadway, New York. 
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Moreland Street. London. E C. 
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The Sicilians. 

HIE magic personality of Grasso, the 
wonderful Sicilian actor, is again 
likely to draw all London to. the 
Lyric Theatre, where Mr. Robert 

Arthur presented the Sicilians for a six- 
weeks’ season in their rvépertoive of plays 
last Tuesday. Certainly few sensational 
performances have ever proved so popular 
as these extraordinary Sicilian peasants. 
With them to act—and, moreover, to act 
astonishingly well—seems the most easily- 
achieved thing in the world. Grasso him- 
self isone of the most magnetic personalities 
on the stage ; he vitalising everything he 
does. and what is still more extraordinary 
he seems to vitalise the audience too, 
The enthusiasm of these Sicilian actors 
and actresses permeates the whole theatre. 
Surely an English audience is seen in its 
most un- English attitude during these 
performances. 
Literally they 
“wakeup.” They 
cheer and shout 
bravo in the most 
extraordinary way 
imaginable; the 
old-fashioned pre- 
judice against over 
demonstration and 
too great a show 
of enthusiasm is 
for the nonce 
thrown to the 
winds. And this 
perhaps is what 
makes a visit to 
the Sicilians such 
au extraordinarily 
exhilarating per- 
formance. 
The New Troupe. 
/\'s for the Sici- 

lians_ them- 
selves, the troupe 
is not greatly 
changed since its 
former visit. 
Signorina Marien- 
ella Bragaglia, 
however, replaces 
the wonderful 
Signorinae Mimi 
Agualia as leading 
lady of the com- 
pany, and al- 
though she is in 
no way to be com- 
pared to her predecessor she is an extra- 
ordinarily clever actress, and like all her 
companions seems to be able to change 


a 


from the most frantic outbursts of 
passion to laughter and tears with a 


facility which is as exceptional as it is 
astounding. But, indeed, there is nothing 
subtle about these Sicilian players; in 
the plays of their rvépertoive subtlety is a 
thing unknown. There is more fury, more 
violent lovemaking, more passionate re- 
conciliations, and more blood in each of 
them than in dozens of old Adelphi melo- 
dramas all put together. But there is not 
one of these extraordinary peasants who 
is not an artist in his or her way, and this 
makes the performance so essentially one 
to see. But head and shoulders above 
them all is the superb Cavaliere Grasso, 
whose popularity is still phenomenal. 
The Oxford. 
When in doubt visit the Oxford might 
well be a good motto for the ave- 
rage promiscuous music-hallgoer. There 


houses to this popular theatre in Leicester Square. 


is almost invariably a first-rate pro- 
gramme to be seen at this popular Oxlord 
Street theatre of varieties. At the present 
time it is in every way most excellent. 
Cherpillod, the world’s champion wrestler, 
is giving an exhibition of his skill, which 
is interesting from the artistic point of 
view from the fact that he proves quite 
conclusively that to be a strong man does 
not necessarily mean that one must be 
huge and fat and gross at the same time. 
Cherpillod is singularly graceful and of 
particularly fine physique. Besides the 
champion wrestler there is also a whole 
host of popular favourites. Zona Vevey 
is perhaps the most really artistic singer 
on the programme, but Miss Millie Payne 
and Miss Ella Shields have first-rate songs 
and sing them admirably. Mr. Joe Elvin, 
Mr. George Formby, and George Leyton 
are also very popular. 


A ‘CHANTECLER” 


SKIT AT THE EMPIRE 


Which is one of the most entertaining items of the new revue, ‘‘Hullo, London!” now drawing crowded 
Miss Maud Jay enacts the part of the Hen Pheasant, 
Miss Frances Kapstowne the Guineafowl, while Mr. Davy Burnaby gives a capital rendering of Chantecler 


A Worthy Success. 


ame Nature at the Garrick Theatre has 
now settled down to be one of the 

most successful pieces in town. This is 
especially good news, for with all its 
faults of adaptation it is a strong, bold, 
and highly-interesting play. The acting, 
moreover, is excellent. Miss Ethel Irving 
has scored one of the greatest successes of 
her brilliant career as the former model 
who is married to a celebrated: portrait- 
painter. A good deal of discussion has 
been going on, too, concerning the morality 
of the last act of M. Bataille’s play. To 
my mind the conclusion is logical to a 
degree when one takes into consideration 
the unconyentionality of the woman’s 
whole life previous to her .marriage. 
Byron I think has said that when she is 
very young a woman is in love, and that 
afterwards she is in love with love. A 
truer phrase was surely never spoken. It 
is the necessity of being loved by someone 
which makes women of all ages do so 
many apparently unaccountable things. 
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It was this feeling of outraged affection 
and love which made the heroine of La 
Femme Nue turn to the man who had 
always loved her for comfort and forget- 
fulness of her husband’s ungratelulness 
and cruelty. 
ae ab a2 

A New Leading Lady. 

iss Ruth Maitland, who is the new 

leading lady at the Lyceum Theatre, 
is a young actress who has already done 
some excellent work in London. When 
Sir Arthur Wing Pinero’s play, Mid- 
Channel, was produced at the St. James’s 
Miss Maitland took the small but im- 
portant véle of the impertinent maid, Lena. 
Since then she has been playing with Mr. 
H. B. Irving at the Queen’s Theatre, and 
she will be remembered by most playgoers 
as the original heroine in that exciting 


Hippodrome play, The Sands of Dee. She 
has also acted 
with Mr, John 


Hare in The Gay 
Lord Quex and 
with Mr. George 
Alexander in The 
Thief. Her new 
yole in Mr, Ed- 
ward Ferris’s 
Lyceum play, The 
Fighting Chance, 
is a_ particularly 
strong one anc 
one, moreover, 
which should 
show Miss Mait- 
land’s great talent 
to the utmost 
advantage. 
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‘The Haymarket. 

n Priday, 

June 10, there 
will be a most in- 
teresting matinée 
at the Haymarket 
Theatre. This will 
be the perform- 
ance given for tle 
purpose of com- 
pleting the Keats- 
Shelley memorial 
house, which was 
opened in Rome 
last April by the 
King of Italy. A 
committee has 
been formed with 
the Princess Louise, Duchess of Argyll, at 
its head, and it is proposed to give a per- 
formance which will consist almost entirely 
of dramatic.and musical representations 
from the works of the two great poets. 

o a « 

An Excellent Programme. 

t the Alhambra Theatre an especially 

good programme is being offered. 

The two ballets, Our Flag and On the 
Heath, are the prettiest and brightest that 
this popular music-hall has produced for 
a long time, while the least important 
turn presented during the evening’s 
entertainment is novel and attractive. 
Among the most popular are De Biere, 
who may well be called “a man ol! 
mystery,’ such a clever juggler is he and 
so original an illusionist, the Mirza Golem 
Troupe, Sebastian Merrill’ and Co., and 
Garcia, the silent humorist. Altogether 
the Alhambra‘at the present time more 
than upholds its already high reputa- 
tion as a theatre of infinite amusement 
and variety. 
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A replacement will be provided as soon as it becomes available. 


This page is missing from the print copy used for digitization. 
A replacement will be provided as soon as it becomes available. 
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Debenham 
& Freebody. 


more Street. 


(Cavendish Square) London W. 
ERE ETS 


Fomous for over a Century 


forTeste for Quslity. for Value 


By Royal Warrant 
to H.M. the King. 


are greatly improved by = | ( i EW S P R | fv G 
TAILOR MADES 


the addition of 
We have now in stock a very large 


A & ie F R i i FY ? assortment of new Spring Tailor 
Suits, of which the garment sketched 


is a typical example. The prices at 
As a condiment or seasoning, 


which these Ready-to-Wear Tailor 
Mades are stocked range from £4 
there is nothing to equal this 
famous Sauce. 


to £20. They are adapted from the 
newest French and Vienna Models, 
and are made from high-grade 
materials by skilled men _ tailors. 


SMART WALKING SUIT 


(as sketch), in new Hopsac cloths. 
Trimmed with satin collar, and straps 
of own material. Coat lined silk. 


Made to special measurements, 10/6 extra. 


Sent on approval. 


rf ; : , 
DRENCHER PROOF | || pUANB ve? 
IMPERVIOUS TO THE : p ISTEMPER= 


HEAVIEST RAIN OR Abeas — = 
DINING Room. 
STRONGEST WIND. 


Made of the finest West of England 
Tweeds of exclusive design and 
shades. Heavily proofed by our 
own special process, which gives 
perfect ventilation in addition 
to its weather-resisting qualities. 


Lined Tweed - 4 Gns. 
Lined Fleece - 5 Gns. 
Lined Leather - 8 Gns. 
With Detachable 

Leather Lining - 84 Gns. 


The original and genuine WORCESTERSHIRE. 


The effect of cheerful surroundings on the mind, 
and consequently upon the digestion should be remem- 
bered when decorating. 


Thus the Dining room should be “fresh” and inviting, the tiring and 
monotonous repetition of wall-paper—even so-called Art Paper—should find no 
place in itsscheme of decoration, The aim should be to secure—as far as cheerful 
surroundings can secure it—the good digestion which waits on appetite. 


We have the largest stock of Motor Clothing and 
Accessories in the World. Write for catalogue, 
312 pages, fully illustrated, free on request. 


JUNHILLS 


2. CONDUIT ST ..LONDON, W. 


GLASGOW : MANCHESTER : 
72, ST. VINCENT STREET. 88, CROSS STREET. 


Choose Hall’s Distemper forthe cheerful, airy and spacious 
effect it gives,and because its impervious surface—of rich velvety 
appearance—does not absorb the odours of hot food (as wall 
papers are able to do) and goes farto secure purity and freshness 


of atmosphere. The sunlight may be let in at will (and furniture 
and pictures moved) because Hall’s Distemper never fades or changes colour. 


Write to-day for sample, shade card, and beautifully illustrated pamphlet, 
“How to Decorate Your Home,” shewing, in colours, how to artistically decorate 
every room of the house. Sent post free from the Sole Manufacturers: 


SISSONS BROTHERS & CO., LTD., HULL. 
London Office: 1998, Borough High Street, S.E. 
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PARAGRAPI 


When Tetrazzini| 
was Patronised. 


ADAME 
Tetraz - 
Zielanvels 


who is 
expected in this 
country about 
April 20, is having 
a sort of triumphal 
progress in 
America just now, 
earning a fabulous 
salary and being 
{éted by everyone, 
from the President 
downwards. 
While in Wash- 
ington the prima 
donna \unched at 
White House with 
President Taft, 
and wis presented 
with his signed 
photograph. 
Madame _ Tetraz- 
zini, who is a de- 
lightfully humor- 
ous person, tells an 
amusing story of 
her younger days 
when she and her 
sister, also a great 
and famous singer, 
were touring to- 
gether and sharing 
rather humble 
rooms. Ashter 
thanking a land- 
lady who had been 
more kind and 


The East team after a rattling game won by 4 goals to 2. 


INTERDIVISIONAL HOCKEY, NORTH V. EAST, AT NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE—THE WINNING TEAM 


The names of group, reading from left to right, are: Back row— 

Gordon Smith, umpire (Norfolk), R. R. W. Dudlev (Herts), J. K. Matthews (Essex), W. F. Smith (Norfolk), S. H. Stevens (Cam- 

bridge); sitting—H. J. E. Stimson (Cambridge), R. P. Keigwin (Essex), J. L. Beaumont, captain (Essex), A. F. Leighton 
(Cambridge), C. S. Atkin (Cambridge); in front—M. A. B. Thompson (Cambridge), W. R. T. Brandreth (Bedford) 
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PURELY PERSONAL. 


considerate than 
most the good lady 
astonished them 
by looking up from 
her washtub and 
» saying with be- 
nlgn condescen- 
sion, “That's all 
right, my dears, 
I'm always good 
to theatricals, for 
I never know what 
my own children 
may come to.” 


te te 


An Eligible Parti. 

Sit George Aber- 

cromby, who 

gave away his 

sister, Miss Nina 

Abercromby, on 

the occasion of 

her marriage to 

Mr. Kemble of the 

Scots Guards, is 

considered one of 

the most eligible 

of partis in society 

> just’ now. The 
eighth baronet of 

his line— the 

eldest son of the 

Countess of North- 

brook by her first 

marriage to the 

Bacon late Sir Robert 
Abercromby — he 
is an officer in the 
Guards and owner 
of Forglen Castle. 


“One quality only—the hest.” 


MOTOR 
LUBRICATING 
OIL, 


1/6 per gallon. 
In 4o-gallon Barrels, de- 
livered free to any station 
in the United Kingdom. 
Also in 5- or t10-gallon 
Drums, at 2/= per gallon. 


Does not Gum or Carbonize. 


Lubricant Department, 
LONDON MOTOR 


GARAGE Co., Ltd., 
33-37, Wardour St., W. 


THE MEXICAN) 
HAIR RENEWER 


PREVENTS the Hair from falling off, 
RESTORES Grey or White Hair to its 
ORIGINAL COLOUR, 

Is NOT A DYE. 


Of all Chemists and Hairdressers, 
Price 38. Gd. per Large Bottle. 


Prepared only by the ANGLOo-AmMERICAN Drua Co., Ltd, 
38, Farringdon Road, London, E.C. 


SALE OF CAPPERS’ STOCK 


of Fine Household Linens 


AT BARGAIN PRICES. 


The Sale of the above 
Stock of Household Linens 
and Table Damask will 
Saturday, 
March 12th. Many won- 
PX. derful bargains in Fine 
Damask Table Cloths and 
Napkins, Linen and Cotton 


terminate on 


a 
AA ne Sheets, Fancy Linens, Tea 


SAC) 


Design No. 169, 


Cloths, Dusters, etc., also 
Handkerchiefs, Curtains and 


Irish Hand-Loom Double Damask 5 
Cloths and Napkins. Snowdrop Design. Down Quilts, and Blankets. 


Napkins 
Cloths 


Size Usual Sale 
(about). Price. Price. 


27x27in, 37/6doz. 18/6 doz. 
2x2yd. 17/6each. 8/Qeach, Detailed Illustrated Catalogue 


2X2 21/6 s 49 10/9 ,, il 
DDE B18 1 eB IS ee ee ert ost Eee 


2EX3;,0 687/66; 18/9 ,, 


Debenham & Freebody 


(Successors to CAPPER, SON & Co.), 
WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 


also samples on approval. 


—_ART— 


WALL PAPERS. 


The Flori Frieze... ... Gd. per yard. 
. 1/G per piece. 


The Spot Filling ... 


CHAS. KNOWLES & CO. 


Ltd. 


164, KING’S ROAD, GHELSEA, 
LONDON, S.W. 


West End Showroom: 
495, OXFORD STREET 


